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ABSTRACT 

One recoi'iimendation of the 1989 California Strategic 
Plan for Adult Education is the use of EduCard. EduCard, the Adult 
Education Access Card/ is a means of giving learners access to 
information about educational opportunities and providing 
administrators with machine-readable information on learners' prior 
education and traiing. Three models are: (1) magnetic strip cards; 
(2) integrated circuit chips or "smart cards"; and (3) optical memory 
cards. An existing example, the Michigan Opportunity Card, is used by 
participants for slcills assessment, jot placement assistance, storage 
and retrieval of resumes, and informati')n on training and educational 
services. Use of EduCard could develop i-^to An integrated adult 
education data system that provides interagency information on 
demographics and learning outcomes euid performance. Issues and 
recommendations regarding EduCard use are: (1) establishment of 
EduCard as a multiagency statewide program; (2) protection of learner 
privacy; (3) selection of one type of technology (integrated circuit 
cards are preferred for their low cost and security); (4) voluntary 
rather than mandatory use by participants; (5) involvement of all 
stakeholders in determining liability emd financial policies and 
procedures; and (6) adoption of a uniform, comparable career 
assessment model for evaluating learner data in the system. (SK) 
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Letter of Transmittal 



The Education Access Card (EduCardnn) is one of fourteen recommendations set 
forth in the Adult Education for the 21st Century: Strategic Plan to Meet California's 
Long-Term Needs. It addresses the utility of using a learner "owned" information card diat 
gives him or her immediate access to learning services. The card will utilize an information 
storage medium that a computer can read and write to, permitting learner information to be 
updated as needed. Access to levels of learner data will be stricdy controlled on a ''need to 
know" basis. 

This policy options paper discusses (1) the recommendation, (2) related research and 
models which help elaborate on the EduCard^ design, (3) initial policy issues and options 
and (4) our proposals. 

Based on this discussion, the Interim Steering Committee Members, its sub- 
committees, and leaders in the adult education programs and other interested persons can 
help us elaborate on and refine the proposals. 



Dennis Porter 
President, Micro Methods 
Consulting Specialist 
Adult Education Institute 
for Research and Planning 
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Executive Summary 

The EduCardru recommendation combines a bold approach to capturing 
the adult learner's attention with the practical needs of maintaining detailed and 
current ir^ormation on adult learners. 



Xhis paper outlines the goals and priorities associated with the Aduk 
Education Access Cinl (EtfiiCaiitfm) >tntetic re(^^ It is first 

of three woridng papers designed to guide and pomit the oootinued ai^ 
and examination of issues associated with its design and implementatioa. 



The Recommendation 



The EduCardru is the symbol and the tor>l lo fiKdlitHe the Ufetong 
learning concept Leamen entering partic^ if pcoframs or (ev^^ 
hunting from or leaving high echoed may be iitiied an EdnOirdn^ 
Information encoded on the card win tell the learner and the provider the 
person's educational record. eUgibility fdr akemadve peograinat and 
certification of demonstrated ddOs. This encoded informMion which can be 
updated as appropriate wiU (1) sinqdify paperwork. (2) redooe 
administrative costs, and (3) make more sensitive learner, service, and li^ 
market information available. It will expedite linking private funds widi 
public resources. 

Most importantly it will contain a record of a person's current and prior 
learning and training accomplishments and stems in their present learniog 
endeavors This fidlitates the use of indqiendent study, compater baaed 
instruction and worlqriace instruction which can be competency and 
poformance based, stressing learning outcomes rather than seat time. It 
also will reduce unnecessaiy testing and die fining of fixms. 

Two companion papers on the tHligrat$d Adult EducaHon Data 
Sysam and the Community AduU Edueadott titfarmadon Sanhat are 
being researdied and produced. These three papers combine to define Ae 
information system to be used in implementing the Adult Educadon 
Stratigk Plan. 
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Objectives of the EduCardm Recommendation 



The objectives of the EduCardm » twofold Ftam the toimer's 
perq)ective the card Ciciliiatet iocets to and infonnatioo about idevam 
learning aervices and tpbota leferral and emoUroent Flroin the providen 
viewpoint, the caid enabki nfM madiine ieadd>te infi^^ 
the learner's prior and ctmrent education and training skiOs id be input, 
stored and retrieved. Access to this infonnatioo, deaiogrq)hic and learning 
oriented, would be protected on a "need to know" basis with the fiill record 
available to the learner at Us or her request 



How tlie EduCardm Process Works 



The EduCardm operates within tomorrow's adult education process. 
The pocess b^ins with a potential learner or group (rf leamen ($4. a 
business a public agency may also refer persons 10 pursue literacy, job skill 
or ottier types of learning): 

• Individual learners go to a Conrmiunity Adult Education 
Information Service Center. 

• Upon arrival at the center, learners preamt dieir £dK^^ 
If they do not have a card, the intake u initialed 

• This card is used to access individual educati oti al records and 
program eligibility status Croro an Integrated Data System. 

• Existing educational records wouU provide infonnation on the 
learner's ddll attainment and educational needs in terms ot 
standard Performance Measures used by all participating 
instructional providers as well as other ass es sm ent tools. 

If initial or further assessment is needed, the leamer can request further 
tests and counseling with resource available throu^ the EdttC^^^ New 
a<tsessment records and assessment costs are interactively entered into an 
Integrated Data System. 

Once assessmentt determine the needs of the leamer, a combination of 
counseling and interactive information technotogy is used to provide an 
impartial overview of programs that meet the learner's needs. 

Once educational options are presented and discussed, the individual 
selects the program that best meets his or her learning goals. Aquickcheck 
is made to insure that the program has an opening and the karner is referred 

to the program. 

Upon checking in. the leamer submits his or her EduCardm* whkh is 
used like a credit card to begin a billing process for services in accord with 
a system of funding policies and procedures designed to encourage program 
improvement, responsiveness, innovation and alternatives. 
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Hieie m Ihree btsk modds of the EdaCardm tochnologjr* (1) ^ 
magnetic strip type card employed by a ut o m ited teller machmea (ATM) 
and oedU cards, (2) the inie^aied ctiaiit chip or "smart" card, and P) the 
optical memory canL Wi^bin each model there are variations in desifn 
features. Each card has a niediimi iqm which information can be 
and stored and subsequently read by a madiine linked to a compuw. User 
transactions, baaed on a unique identifier, can be identified and siored, 
usuaUy in the compter's fixed ineinory, and linked to the user's account 

Current development work in hfichigan will provide substantial 
guidance in the refinement of die EdyCardm model. Central to die 
NQchigan system are (1) die iniegradon of human service ddivery 
programs, (2) a statewkle information aervices system, and (3) n MIS 
which features die use of a learner's individual smart credit card (die 
Opportunity CarO) to maintain his a her service informatkm . 

In die Midiigan model particqiating provider organizations operate 
under die concept (tf a firanchise. They take on specified responsibilidei as 
partners in die Michigan opporrmity card and human investment sysiem. 
The sttdcdiolder concqH in die California adult education servk^e deUvery 
network will draw on features ot die franchise model. 



Policy Options Discussed 



The research has identified five opticms tor initial policy and design 
analysis. They are: 

1. Learner Privacy 

2. Whkh Type oTTechnology to Pursue 

3. EdttCardmV9€ 

4. Liabillly and Financial Issues 

5. Standards for Assessment 

These policy options address key EduCardiu design concerns. 

The pros and cons of die options are disc u ssed. Th^ are also assessed 
using a common set of evaluaticm criteria. The criteria used are the same 
for Uie related data system options papers. These criteria are: 

1. Improve Learner Access 

2. Stakeholder Acceptability 

3. Ease of Use 

4. Maintain Learner Privacy 

5. Cost Effectiveness 

6. Improve Accountability 

Using diese criteria, an initial evaluation of each option's positive and 
negative impacts is made. 
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Policy Proposals 



Our sttfT and Ditt and Infonnation SubcommittDe analysts has 
identified five proposals which begin to define the EduCardru model. 
Readers aie encouraged to identified other issues and options for continuing 
analysis. The proposals are: 

1. Establish the EduCardm as a moiti-agency acceai card 
malntaiDCd at the state level with the possibility of local 
augmentatioB. 

2. Pay strict attention to learner privacy and rights hi the 
EduCardru^^V^ 

3. Use the integrated cir;:uit technology. 

4. Make EduCardm use optional 

5. Involve stakeholders in liability and financial policies 
and procedures. 

The f uither devetopment and analysis of the reconunended EduCardm 
options will be performed by the Adult Educatkm Institute for Research and 
Planning under the guidance of the Ininim Steering Coounittee and its 
subconunittees. The five proposals presented in this pqw will be 
reviewed, revised and analyzed further during the fdttibility analysb to 
gain clarity, acceptance to basic ddlls agencies, the business communis, 
learners* groups and other stakehoMers. 

The pcdicy proposals of the Interim Steering Committee will need to be 
reviewed by State Superintendent of PuUic Instructkm, Bill Honig, and 
California Community College Chancellor, David Mertes, as well as heads 
of other participating agencies. 
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Chapter 1 

Introduction and Overview 

The Adult Education Access Card (EduCardm) is a bold approach to 
captwrin2 the attention of the adult learner and facilitating access to the 
potential range of educational and basic skill training services in California. 



K his paper outlines the goals and priorities associated 
with the Adult Education Access Card (pduCardnd strategic 
reconunendation. It is first of three working papers designed to 
guide and permit the ccmtinued analysis and examinati(Mi of 
issues associated with its desi^ and implementaticm. The 
paper is organized into four sections as follows: 

• Introduction and Ovendew of Recoimnendation 

• Review of Literature and Infonnati<xi 

• Proposals to Implenient Recommendation 

• Conclusions and Future Actios 

Two companion papers on the ''Integrated Adult Education 
Data System" and the "Commumty Adult Education 
Information Services** are being researched and produced 
These three papers c(»nbine to define the inforaiation system 
to be used in implementing the Adult Education Strategic 
Plan. They also serve as the descriptive metaphor for the 
evolving collaborative adult eaucatron and basic skills training 
delivery sy? rem. 



Overview of Recommendatiun 



The demands and opportunities for the adult learner over 
the next several decades will be more diva%. Learning in all 
likelihood will continue to spread out frmn the classroom 
setting and trainins facility to a wider range of environments 
including learning ute, libraries, the wcHkpIace, the home, and 
community centers. We are entering an era of ifelong 
learning. California has an opportunity to take leadership in 
creating an environment to pronK)te it.^ 



1 AiMll Ed»€mtiom in the 2Ut Cfnttiry: SimUpe Pkn lo MfH CmUf^mm't Lotig-Unm AduU EdufUom N094s, I9S9 Edition, 
Adidt Education 3000 Project, 1988-1089 AduH Eductiion Adviioiy Commiiiee. 
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To make reasoned choices about which adult education 
sendees will be the most beneficial for the individual learner, 
several conditions are desiraUe, (I) ttnat must be a i^|e of 
adult education choices to address ipedfic needs, (2) sufficient 
inf omiation and assessment must be available for die learner to 
make reasonable choices, (3) time consuming paperwork 
should be automated, and (4) the learner when making choices 
should be aware of die perfonnance oi the learning providers. 

To address these concerns, the AduU Education for the 
21st Century strategic plan has recommended three integrated 
infomiation management strategies: 

• The Community Adult Education Information 
Services (provider infimnation and assessment 
center^) 

• The £(iuCardnfGeamer centered) 

• The Integrated Adult Education Data System 
(provider and learner centered) 



The EduCardfu operates within tomorrow's adult education 
process. The process begins with a potential learner or group 
of learners (e.^ . a business or public agency may also refer 
persons to pursue literacy, job skill or other types of learning): 

• Individual learners go to a Community Adult 
Educc tion Information Service Center. 

• Upon arrival at the center, learners present their 
EduCardm. If they do not have a card, die intake 
is initiated. 

• This card is used to access individual educational 
records and program eligibility status from an 
Integrated Data System. 

• Existing educational records would provide 
infomation on the learner's skill attainment and 
educational needs in terms of sttndard 
Petformance Measures used by all participating 
instructionid providers as well as other assessment 
tools. 



The EduCardm 
will be expected 
to empower users 
with greater 
access to 
educational 
programs. 
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The Adult 
Education Access 
Card (EduCardn) 
is the symbol and 
the tool to 
facilitate tk^ 
lifelong learning 
concept. It will 
contain a record of 
a person's current 
and prior learning 
and training 
accomplishments 
and status in their 
present learning 
endeavors. 



If initial or further assessment is needed, ttit \t$xnet can 
request fi:;iher tests and counseling with resources available 
through ihe EduCardm- New assessment reconis and 
assessment costs are interactively entered into an Integrated 
Data System (See Exhibit 1). 

Once assessments determine the needs of the learner, a 
combination of counseling and interactive information 
technology is used to provide an impartial overview of 
programs tiiat meet the learner's needs. This will include 
mf(»mation such as the educational objectives ci the programs, 
cost to tiie imlividual participant (if any), duration and 
scheduling, location, spccul features, assessments of 
performance, satisfactimi ci prior participants, and certification 
stahis in ncccxA witii state and regicmal program Qualily 
Standards. Once educational options are presented and 
discussed, die individual selects die {wo^ram that best meets 
his or her learning goals. A quick check is made to insure that 
the program has an opening and die learner is referred to die 
program (See Exhibit 1). 

The learner ''checks in" with the program of choice 
(e.g. appears at locaticms» downloads through a nxxlem linked 
to a home con9>uter» rents a portable interactive instructional 
module, or meets a tutor). Upon checking in, the learner 
submits his or her EduCardrm which is used like a credit card 
to begin a billing process for services in accofd with i system 
of funding policies and procedures designed to (^courage 
program improvement, responsiveness, innovation and 
alternatives. 

The Adul; Education Access Card {EduCardod ^ the 
symbol and the tool to facilitate the lifelong learning conc»t 
Learners entering participating jrograms or (eventually) 
gnduating from or leaving high school will be issued an 
EduCard^. Informaticm encoded cm the card will tell the 
learner and the provider the person's educaticmal recOTd, 
eligibiUty for alternative programs, and certificaticm of 
demonstrated skills. This tt^Mded inforaiation which can be 
updated as appropriate will U) simplify paperwork, (2) reduce 
adnunistrative costs, and (3) make more sensitive learner, 
sendee, and labor market information available. It will 
expedite linking private funds with public resoun:es. 
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Exhibit 1 

HOW ADULT LEARNERS RECEIVE SERVICES 



1 A ™W 

¥ ' 1 LnnmRefaiedby 



Individual 

Self-Referred 

Leamen 




Loanicn Rcfenod by 
OiliBrSciioobaiid 
Social Pkognott 




ASSESSMENT OP EDUCAITONAL NEEDS 
Uanm ttM Ccnimwity Adak Educati^ 
(>aier ID RecaD ExiitiQg BAKaiiooal Achiavei^ 
ElectromcaUytlvo«|hHiiorHcrEdQ^ 
Acoeat and ONaiM Rntiier Asaattmem as Need^ 
to Detenniiie Learning Goals and jEUgiUli^ 



REVIEW AND SELECT FROURAM 
Learner uses Commanity Adah Bdacation Information Serficc 
Center lo Oel Overview o f Alternative Edocatioaal Prograois 
and Setoctt Ftogianu that Best Meet Individud 
Deli^ryy Needs. 



J. 



PARTICIPATKK IN PROGRAM 
Leamen useEdiiQuds (Adult Education Access Card) to 
Enroll in One or Moie nognuns. 



Assisted Video • 




bstructions 



i 



COMPLETION AND PAYMENT FOR PROGRAM 
Leamers Pay fv Instnction widi the EdoCard (Adak 
Eduuidon Acceu Card) and Documentation of Participation is 
Entered into the Educational Records that are Accessible 
bytheCanL 
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Most importantly it will contain a record of a penon*t 
current and prior learning and training accomplishments and 
status in their present leamins emteavors. Tb^$; greatly 
facilitates the use of independent study, computer based 
instruction ami workplace instruction whidi can be 
competency and performance based, stressing learning 
outcomes rather than seat time. It also will reduce 
unnecessary testing and the filling of fortes. 



History of the EduCardm Recommendation 



The proposed 

EduCardm is 
intended to be 
combined with 
recommendations 
to develop an 
Integrated Adult 
Education Data 
System and an 
community 
information 
services system lo 
form the core of a 
"collaborative 
infrastructure." 



The reconmiendation for EduCardm conaes from a long- 
term planning process initiated in October 1988 by the Adult 
Education Unit of the Youth. Adult and Alterna^ve 
Educational Services (YAAES) Division of the California 
Department of Education (CDE). It was developed under the 
guidance^ of a twenty-six member Adult Education Divisicm 
Committee appointed b> State Superintendent of Putdic 
Instruction Bill Honig. Their charge was to develop a Icmg- 
term vision of adult education in the 21st century. 

The proposed EduCardm are intended to be combined with 
recommendations to develop an Integrated Adult Education 
Data System arnl an ccmimunitv infonnatim services system 
to form the core of a '^collaborative infrastructure.** Itsc<Hicept 
and design has been influenced substantially by the State of 
Michigan's Human Investment System.^ 

It is next to impossible to maintain a history of a parson's 
leeming accomplishments. The practical result is that there is 
continual assessment, testing and enrollment in fornial, 
informal, short and long term education and basic skills 
training which is sometimes redundant and usually time 
consuming. 



^ Guidance refen to the prooets of unitmt letmen in nndentanding end mekinf dedsiau fegenliQg piofnni optioni. Die 
guidance proceu is fedliuied by the protramn«bor mefket, ^ 
tynem. 

3 the idee for a Osramomty Adult BducMkm Infonnaticn Sefvm 
Syitflmcanenily under devalopinaaiiB the Stile QrMkliltm. UndcrkedenhipficmtheGovinor.MicUtMhedcraatedaCata 
Cboadl of Humw Investmett lo implemeM a ^'demand driven*^ 
leiearch MketiBf that the lUte was fedng aerioiu pralte 

An Adult UtOBcy Tetk Force had fooBd a iM« of pragm 
outcome criteria. It tecommended polices to ooofdinaieaervicei and enabk the teamcrio make 

basic iidUs trsinini and edoct'ion. Central to the Michigan system are (1) the integratioo ol human service deltveiy piograms. (2) a 
statewide infomMMn services sysum, and (3) an in^ 
card to maintiin his or her service infomiataoiL 

One of the eariy products has been a director of job training and rdated saivices that idantito 
agencies and programs that have offidaliesponsibdiues with the sonM 60 job trau^ I^aitidpent cea^fones are 

idendfied by toons for qokk recognitian (CrmHag m //emeji ImvgtlKUtii SyUim: Hiflcri Im tki Cmmnf, Michigan Job Training 
Cooidinatiiig CouncU. March 1989; Th9 hikhipkn llmmmn In¥9itm9ni Futd end th$ Miekiitn OpporiutHty Ce/< Stale of 
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RecomniendatiMi 4 

(ADULT EDUCATION ACCESS CARD) 

Adults should be issued a credit card-like device which 
uses local and statewide computeis in cxder to: 

• Empower indivictaials u educatimal consumers to 
access all available educational c^ipoctunities. 

• Facilitate access and store individual educatic«ud 
reccmls (e^. assessment test teens, certificaticms, 

etc.). 

• Reduce duplicatkm d training and assessment 

• Ease process of deteradning individual eligibiliQ^ for 
programs. 

• Use a common fcmnat to report individual 
educational records from multiple programs. 

• Provide an efficient means of matching private 
donations with public education funds. 

The EduCardfu would also dramatize the availability of 
educational services and facilitate storage and access of 
individual educational records. 



Often this educaticMi and skills training is not credited or 
recognized The EduCardm presumption of keqnng an 
accurate record, subject to the learner's check and odtecticMi, 
enabling the learner and his or her counselors to make choices 
about his or her options. Making this reccml the ^ftopttty of die 
learner and facilitating his or her shopping for appropriate 
scr/ices is most attractive. 

The idea for the EduCardm was first popularized when the 
Program Administrator of the Adult Education Unit, Dr. Ray 
Ebcriiard, Strategic Plan Advisory Committee members and 
Strategic Plan researchers visited the State of Michigan to 
discuss the Michigan Human Investment Fund and its Human 
Investment System. 

Under leadership from the Governor, Michigan had created 
a CaUnet Council on Human Investment to implement a 
"demand driven"" investment of human resource develc^mient 
funds in respcHise to research indicating that the state was 
facing serious problems in providing an educated and trained 
workforce. 



Michigin. Jtnutry 1 989; md In^sUni in PfopU: A Dlrtelory ofMiehli$m't Job TndmiHg tmd Rtlmiti SirHeti, Govmbot'i Office 
for Job Tninini. Vol 4, 198S). 
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AnAdult 
Literacy Task 
Force had found a 
maze of programs 
and resources with 
differing intake 
polices, eligibility 
policies and 
outcome criteria. 



An Adult Litency Tuk Fdice had found a oiaze of 
prognms and itsouices with differing intate polices, dipibility 
pohdes and outcome criteria. It l eoo mm e n ded pcrifces to 
cocmlinate services and enable Ae learner to nudoe choices on 
how and when to obtain basic skills training and education.^ 

Central to die Michigan system are (1) die inttnrntton <tf 
human service delivery urograms, (2) a statewide information 
services system, and (j) an integrated data system which 
features the use of a learner's individual smart credit card to 
maintain his or her service information. 

This Michigan Opportunity Card when fully implemented 
is expected to enable every Midiigan adult to obddn, at no 
cost, assistance to inqvove his or her basic education and 
training skills. Designed like a credit card, it can bokl key 
information on the caridholder and prior education and tndmng 
experiences in a computer chip inmlanted in the card. This 
"smart" card will provide access to me following services:^ 

• Assessment of cardholder skills and eligibility for 
existing cducaticm and training programs 

• Inventory of basic skills education and umning 
programs available m the cardholder's community 

• Personal Action Plan to upgrade the cardholder's 
skills and education 

• Referral to the appropriate training and education 
services 

• Job Placement Assistance 

• A Basic Skills Account and Other Accounts to 
help persons obtain general or specific skills 
necessary for the current workplace 

Upon reflection, the California so^tegic plan advisors and 
planners concluded that tiiis approach woukl be very useful in 
creating a "marketplace** for eiducation and training services 
and would provide a means for improving data quality and 
streamlining die data collection in these programs. This 
opportunity was endorsed by die Strategic Plan Advisory 
Committee who also identified measures to recognize the 
success of die EduCardfu and challenges which must be 
addressed in its development^ 



< Th0 HiUhitMM lliuman Uvftimetii Fmni Md tkt MVakiptm OpportmtiUf CMrd, Sute of Michifao, JtiMiify 1989. 

^ /Mtf. **Sfnirt"itfen to die ibOity 10 lead tad write infoimatMnd^ 
be itoitd petmancntly on the card, ecoeised via computer and icviied. 

^ "Summanr d July 1989 Advisofy Committee Meeting and Prajea Review," Aduh Education Inititute for Research and namung. 
October 16, 1989. At iu final meeting, the California Adult Education Strategic Plan Advisory Committee wei divided lOio several 
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Objectives of Recommendatioii 



The objectives (tf EduCardm ^ twdidd From the 
le&mer's perspective die card facilitates access to and 
infcmnatioii about relevant kaming services and speeds 
refeirai and enrolment From the providers viewpoint, the 
card enables rwid machine readable infomatioa pertinent to 
the learner s pnor and current education and trai&mt skffls to 
be input, stcmd and retrieved. Access to dds infoRoatioiit 
demognq[>hic and kaming oriented, would be p rotecied on a 
**need to know" basis with the full recofd available to the 
learner at his or her re^oest Exhibit 2 organizes diese 
objectives into four categories. 

The parameters for the design and use of tfie EduCardm are 
the subject of this paper. In die process the objective can be 
reexamined and the policy issues associated with its design and 
testing refined 



Exhibit! 

OBJECTIVES OF RECOMMENDATION 



FACILITATE LEARNER CHOICE 

• Easy Access to RdevaatStrvkcs 

• RccfMrd of Prior EducatioB and Traiabig 

• Speed Assesnoent and Referral 

IMPROVE DATA MANAGEMENT 

• Card Easy to Update 

• Card Provides Instant Data and Avoids Unnecessary Forms 

• Card Avoids Unnecessary Assessment and Testing 

PROMOTE MARKETPLACE FOR SERVICES 

• Easy to Shop for Services 

• SimplinesEUgibUlty Determination 

• MaUlies Cardholder's Needs with Provider's Services 

PROMOTE LIFELONG LEARNING 

• Reconized Need for Retrainbig 

• FacUitates Public-Private Traimng Collaboration 

• Card Represents a SIdlls Account Which Can Be Used as 
Needed 



workiroupttokkndfysucoetifactonandchAUflnges. The *Aooett to Uitn" fuboommittee idcntiM these 
iuoceuoftfaefdbiCM SpectficftUy. it would (l)iediioeedmMiiu^ 
can^^BndI2ity. (4) dengn the cud be^^ 

'^^'^'^ll^^i^itifledtothenfeQfthedevekn^ (l)«tpectpottifaklM|booMt, (2) develop eiUdini 

teak if the user peyt. 0) svoi^i ofingthecftfdtohmattheebUityofepefiontomeeiieun^ 
itqutre iciisiani 
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Chapter 2 

Review Of Literature 
and Information 

The EduCariru combines current and near future technology with 
the need for the Learner to more effectively make ir^rmed learning choices, 
and the Provider to measure progress and goal attainment. 



The literature review and badcground research lode 
further at the intent and likely applications of tibe Adult 
Education Access Card (EdbCatrrfni)* current puUic sectw 
uses, and the nature of the tedmology. This literamri review 
and backcpxmnd researdh will carry on into the next 
devdopniental pq)er. 



General Literature and Background 



The EduCard^ technology has several feamres of interest 
in setting the stage for examining policy issues associitod wi^ 
its design and use. These features include (1) the nature of die 
card technology, (2) its current uses, and (3) its projected uses. 
The use of die card as die symbol for life long learning and the 
ability to shop for apprqxriate education and training services 
is intq>lied in die several models being tested cunendy. 

HOW THE EDUCARDtm 
TECHNOLOGY WORKS 

There are thiee basic models of die EduCard technology: 
(1) the magnetic strip type card employed by automated teller 
machines (ATM) and credit cards, (2)die integrated circuit 
chip or "smart" card, and (3) die optical memory card. Widiin 
each modd ihtxt are variations in dengn features. Each card 
has a medium upon which information can be written and 
stored ami subseqoendy read by a machine linked to a 
computer. User transactions* based on a unique identifier, can 
be identified and stored, usually in tiis computer's fixed 
memory, and linked to the user's account. 
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We are aware of 
two major public 
policy experiments 
using the "smart 
card" technology. 



CURRENT USES OF THE SMART CARD 
TECHNOLOGY 

As of thif writing, we an awaie of two nu^ poblk pol^ 
experiments onif the "nun c«d" tecteolofy. HieMic^tan 
Opportunity Card model k the moet fenuane aud wil be 
discaased fnither. A ttnee st«e U^. DepMtotttt of 
Africaltnre project is teatint the oae of cleetrook benefits 
tranafa(EBT), also caDedelectrook Mi transfer (EFT), b 
addition the USDAiaittitiaring a fciri Mitry atndy into they 
of the imart card tednology. The otrmty level teats of the 
EBT tppntA m occmring in Minnaeoca, Fennaytvania, and 
Maryland nainf electranic benefita inatead of tbe conpona m i» 
food atan^ program, and dectronic finds transfer to a debit 
card rather than checks payments. 

The state welfare agencies have joined with the US. 
Depattmnt of Ai^icultare, andtfae U.S. Dep ar tment of HealA 
and Human Setvfees to test die tise of an electronic 
benefita^ectxanic fimd transfiets (EBT/EFT) widi die food 
stamp programu Hie objective ia to demonstraae diat an EBT 
program can wock effiDCtivdy and is acoeptibld to ptitidpiacs 
at costs less than those associated with the cuntnt coupon 
system. This cost effectiveness objecthre assumes diat die 
EBT program will have no fotoie utility widiout having 
reduced costs J 

Secondary objectives of the demonstrations are to: 

(1) In9)rove service delivery and program account- 
ability. 

(2) Increase state personnel productivity. 

(3) Reduce administrative costs. 

(4) Enhance conq)liance with federal guidelines. 

(5) Streamline operations by reducing pq>er 
processes. 

(6) Reduce die stigma associated widi being a wel- 
fare recq)ient. 

While Adult Education Institute researdiers have not seen 
these programs, the model is along die following lines. 
Qigible welfitfe recipients receives a benefits card widi die 
benefit type and beriefit amounts on a credit type card. Each 
q>plicant receives a personal identification number (PIN) 
encoded on die card. Upon rece^ of die card, die user will be 
given an audiovisual presentation on die use of the card. 



7 Tiiiimoiift.WinkmJ. -ArinMMBBTIMwC£/rr#4^. Apnl t9l9.fNift 17. Arinmi'tDip««mMMorEcoiioii^ 
vtkiD«it4 tfM fM^bWty plMM of lilt USDa EBT/EfT tu^^ 



lyBitfn dtdpi Mid compMHf eoict, wkkh eooAiclid wWi otiMr DBS prioriliM. 



InotloootttiMM. ThtprofMtrtqiMMbilMlial 
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The cudholder can nae the debit card to acccM Aid to 
Familiei with Dependeot Chfldna (AFDC) cish beoefiti at 
aree AIM* and poitt of sak machmee in giooeiy Mm that 
elect to distdbute cash. The AFDC cash benefits uaea standard 

ATM piocednies. 

The cardholder can use the same card to access food stamp 
benefits at point of sale machines and day care benefits si 
p art ici pat ing dty care centers end day care homes. 

At die grooeiy dwdcont lane, die electronic benefits card is 
run dirou^ the terminal reader, Ae dcfk enters the transaction 
value for cadi or food on die keyboard and die cardhaMar 
enters die PIN number on a ksypad. A transaction tuiifiiBlsd 
message is displayed on die terminal, die receipts are prinaed 
and dw cardholder's account is debited. If die transaction 
cannot be con^leted, the reason {e.g. lack of funds, invalid 
PIN) is displayed on die screen. 

Manual backq) procedures to be used when diere is system 
failure are parr of die plan. Cardholders will not be to 
charge unaudK»ized items (Uqnor, tobacco, non-food items) 
widi the food stsn^ benefits. Point of sale equqanent will be 
provided to the retailer at no cost 

An implications for California is the fact that a welfare 
recipients are perceived as liv^ in a c$A economy rather than 
in a credit card <xm. We should be aUe to obtain evaluative 
evidence of how well the welfare cardholders understand and 
make use of die new tedmology. Hiis is a concern expressed 
by smot aduh educators and state adult education staff 
regarding the EdvCard.* 

Riverside Community College 

The Riverside Community College District has 
experimented briefly widi die smart card in its student 
infotmarion system permitting the card to store and read the 
smdrat's acadonic histoiy with etdier a sman {rfione or a 
perscmal computer using attached smart card ruder. The 
experiment was halted after the initial design and testing 
phase.^ 



* 'SuMiury of Jaly I9<9 Adviwry ConaniMe HaMini and Project lUview,* Op. CiL, page Z. 

• ' B«n. David JHl>iiwter.C(iamim|S«rvkM.nMigi«i«|NrwTKlM^ 
Tacknoleiy.* CeMraci No. 87.07M. RivafBide Conmwiiiy Collate DiMriet. Jana 30. 1919. and fboaa diaeaaaion wMi Mr. Ball, 
Prajaci MaMfsr. 
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Generic Uses 



The multi- 
function features 
of a smart card 
with substantial 
read orJy and 
read-write memory 
and a visual 
display suggests 
that smart cards 
can become the 
source of 
information for 
many unrelated 
purposes from 
bank accounts, to 
point of "purchase 
uses, to library, 
medical and 
educational 
activities. 



The major gflnetk expwiinMK wkh tfie man catd it in 
France where Carte Bleue ordared twehre million smart cardi 
in 1985 of wfaicfa about one nOUoii i*«e daUvmd by lata 
1988. Anotber article plaoaa tte nonter of mam caidi in 
France at 70 miUioaM In tbe MS., Mailer C«d has boan 
condocting an 18 iDoalfa teat nognm in Maryland a^ 
usiiig over 30.000 caidt. In Japan. Viaa lia w ma ito n al it taadnt 
the niperanait" crrd with kejfboard and diq)Uy in p at toenh^ 
widi Toafaiba. In Norway, a bank cou a oi t i u m it aaid to hava 
ordered a half million matt cardt.-*^ 

The smart card, utnally baaed on a magnnric str^. it finding 
niches primarily u debit carda for t eto)3 h o n e. pafUng. 
I^iotocopy, and maaa^anait teua. In hia SdMlf^ AmMkm 
review of the status of the mart card, Paul Wallich notes that 
the major issue regarding die ftttnre of die amatt catd is 
whedier smart cards provide a more cost effective form of 
transactira managemem dun current "donab" (magnatic) cards. 
This esaemially hat to do widi die ainonitt of infbimaiion diat 
must be carried on a card in a decentralized manner radier dian 
coded information which permits die user to access central 
con^ters for designated transactions. 

FUTURE USES OF SMART CARD 
TECHNOLOGY 

The sman card's piimary long term use appears to be in the 
electrtmic banldns arena.>> Terms like "electronic purse" and 
"intdligem token^ are bdng used in die literature to deacribe 
the hi^ end, multifunction uses under analysis. Cards that 
have embedded calculators can be used in various economic 
transactims and bill paying activities widi die inf onnation 
being updated at banks uiid on die user's card. 

The multifunction features of a smart card widi substantial 
read only and read-write memory and a visual din>lay suggests 
that smart cards can become the source of information for 
many uiuelated purposes firom bank accounts, to point of 
purdiase uses, to library, medical and educational activities. 
These unrelated activities can be stored, encrypted and used 
from die same card. For example, in die case of die USDA 
EBT tests, odier entidements like die Women, Infants and 
Childrai (WIC), Unemployment Insurance, Medicaid and 



"MvlMtini ■ New Tachaoloty". J#«rMir MmtrngtwuiO, Jviy 1918, pa|c 38. 

11 WtUicK PmL "Net in th* Cm4«7 V* warn e«d meKiiioa it Mill mtitit^ to happen.' Stii mDft K Amtrkam. Immmy 1919. 

101. 



12TlnMMm,0^ClL.puc U:uidHHdyriclM)or.EiiiwA«boMidOfMciiraMcCoy.*VMSnM5martCMAn^ 
Tvdineleiy.' in SmmtcmiiMOO! ttt Fatarr v/ZC Car*, D. Oimib tad I. SchMmwUtr-BieU (BL). North HoUmkL 1919. 
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Child Support could be added to the benefits listings nn die 
ci«L» 

The attractiveness to matitutioni is that the 

cardholder piys at die point of pwdaae and die inatii Bti o n gats 
theuaeof die mooey until the transaction dears. Indiepreeent 
credit card system the cardholder gets the advantage of the 

"float.-M 



NEED FOR AN INTEGRATED MANAGEMENT 
INFORMATION SYSTEM (MIS) 



The objective of die adult educttion integrated data syatem 
is to provide current, accorate and sppirapciate infomatioo on 
the ddiveiy of adult education services to dtinns of 
Calif onii*. Learner data from programs like IRCA, GAIN and 
JTPA are available, aldioogh cross agency compar i aoos camoc 
be model Theae data, especially nogram perfoimaiice and 
learner characteristics data, are for me moat pert cmrealy not 
available, making it difficult to deteimine die success of 
current interventions, and making it more difficult to prepare 
for die new knowledge and skills diat adults will need aa we 
^jproach die 2l8t century. 

There is no integrated data system in Cjlifomia for ndhilt 
education nor is dioe a data jysiem diat condrima data from 
adult and vocational education with training and employment 
programs. Likewise d«e is ix> learner cenwed ditt system 
for adult education ^p^iidi maintains detailed infomiatioa on 
persons enrolling mi com|Aeting adult education. 

Adult education p ro gram s rqport nundien of students served 
by the ten autiioiized areas. They are not required to re^ 
much inframation ''about cat^ories, courses, or students to 
the Califomia Dqpaitment of Education.^ The dau are often 
nonccnnparable among providers. Consequently, local and 
stale level administrators and policy makers lack accurate and 
timely infbnnation on: 

" learner needs 

- learner demogrsi^cs 

* learner diagrostics 

* leamer achievements 
" services delivered 

* service definitions 



There is no 
integrated data 
system in 
Californiafor 
adult education 
nor is there a data 
system that 
combines data 
from adult and 
vocational 




education with 
training and 



employment 
programs. 



1^ THiMBom, <V.C<t. p^e IB. 

^4 WalUcK Op. Ol. ptft tot. 

^ n^lMtttg Odtforma't Adttk Edneatmi 
the 1917 Bwl9»t Act.** QOiilorau ^ 



Pottfcoadwy EdMcrtion Cegmuitton. 



10 the UgitlMm in RBmofite to S«ppl«faei^ 
u October 1 9M. eipecietly 23-26. 
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• cost effectiveness 

• provider chamtenstics 

Moreover, the need for and benefit from adult e&icttioD is 
rarely evaluated or assessed.** Thereftae, limiled dstaeMtt on 
the costs and benefits of aliemalive mstinctional srtaiegies, 
working wiA hi|^ ri* learners, and setting instroctional 
priorities. 

The corollary argument is that repotting reqaireoaeots, <Uta 
systems and program plamiing and evaluadon are mcnnve 
aiKl dieir introducti<m will increase die costs of adult education. 

Odier trainitig and employment preparttion profiams, 
espedaUy those ftdexally fonded are tequked to mainttma^ 
rqxnt more detailed uaer and provide! iakmmfm.'nut 
repotting reqairemeots and data definitions must be taken mto 
cmsidention in the design of an adult educatkn and basic 
skills integrated data system. 



INVENTORY 
OF ELIGIBLE PROGRAMS 

It is expected that the EduCardj^ and the integrated 
education and training system will address learners 
develoinnent goals. These goals will include: 

- GED completicm / Attainment 

• En^loyabilky ddlls training 

• Workforce literacy 

• Small business /Self employed 

• Employment 

• Ckscupational training 

• Parenting skills 

• Enhanced employability 

• ABE / ESL cooqdetim 

• Career advancement 

• Economic self sufficiency 

• Life management skills 

Building an integrated data system over time presumes that 
there will be a range of stakeholders and collaborating 
programs. Those programs and agencies likely to consider 
participation include: 

(1) Providers: 

Adult schools 
Community colleges 
• Regional Occupational Programs (ROPs) 
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The "California 
nwdeV stresses the 
interaction and 
linkage among 
human service and 
information 
management 
transactions. 



GoQtinuatton fchools 
UbnffiM 

Ocmonity biied oy^ atkms 
Piropriottiy Offitriiiiioitt 
Prison and ccnwtioM 
Oytfonnit ConsB^ttion Corps 
D opmmca t of RdiibilitKion 
EoQployon 

(2) Progrtms: 

English as a second language (ESL) 
Elementary basic skills 
Older adoits 
Qtizenship 

Hiffh school dqdoms (GED) 
Substantially handici^)ed 
Home ecoiKxnics 
Ptftnt education 
Health and safety 
Vocational education 
Employment Ihdning Panel (ETP) 
Call Peikins Vocational Education Act (VEA) 
Job IVuniug Partnership Act (]TPA) 
Giouer Avenues for Indq[)endence (GAIN) 
Immigration Reform and Control Act (IRCA) 
Apprentice^iq) 
Vocational rehabilitation 
Bilingual Education Act 

Participants in the integrated data system will evolve over 
time. Initially, tiie ten adult education program areas, ESL 
programs and possibly the ETP are expected to be die core of 
the data systeoL 

EMERGING CALIFORNIA MODEL 

The interaction between the learner's competent 
{EduCardndf conmiunity informati(H) services component, and 
the provider's component is displayed in Exhibit 3. In this 
sense the model mirrors a learner's progress through an optinud 
adult education assessment and learning process. 

This overview forms die basis of what we call die 
"California model" of die integrated adult education services 
management services information system. This nxxlel, 
descriptive in nature, stresses the interaction and linkage 
among human service and information management 
transactions. At the moment, it stresses the process of 
information development and the relationship between the 
three database comj'onents (community information system), 
provider information component, t h learner information 
(EduCardru). 
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ExUbH3 

OVERVIEW OF COLLABORATIVE INFRASTRUCTURE FUNCTIONS 



Dm or. 




• Ml 



ERIC 




I 



CondMct, Updalt or RtTicw 
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In this model sevend tets of leamer activities tie 
considered the domain of the £^antfni- They include: 

(1) Assessment and Ptacement of Learners 

(a) Learner chedcs into infbrmatioa service 

(b) Interview leamer and cdlect intake 
inforaiation 

(c) Conduct, update or review assessment of 
skills and aptitude 

(d) Review and select iffogram 

(e) Referral and pre^gistration 

To implement and refine the evolving "California 
infrastructure model," the Michigan experience is usefid. Th^ 
have established an inter-agency framework for their 
Opportunity Card and are in me stage of testing its use in 
selected regions. 



MICHIGAN OPPORTUNITY CARD 

Current efforts in the State of Michigan offer die best guide 
to a major statewide effort to invigorate and create a human, 
resource investtnent system Rescirch showed that die state 
was faced with serious labor frace problems.^^ pressure 
and initiative from the private sector and the leadeidiq) of the 
Governor. Michigan has embarked on an extensive campaign 
to create an "efficient, coherent and user friendly job training 
system."" 

In 1988. the Governor's Council on Human Investment's 
Adult Literacy Task Force reconunended an acdcm plan to 
address the slalls gap crisis. The new skills development 
system is based on Hve principles. The training and education 
system must:** 

be leamer driven and leamo* sensitive 
emphasize shared responsibility of the stakeholders 
empower individuals to invest in themselves 
be learner-friendly 
be accountable 



CoMldom 2000: MUhimt'i AeUom Plan for m CompiliUr* WoHffon*. Goveiiior"« Council on Hunun InvMUMM, Aduk 
Literacy Tiik Force. Mvch 198S. page v. 

1* CrMtUig a HumuH hvntment SysUm: Ktport to Ik* Goremor. Job Tninini CoonliMiini Council. Much 1989, mnnnitul 
letter. 

" Countdown 2000, Of. CiL, defines Michigin i Ubor force need* by ihe yew 2000 ind recommendMioni to meet them. 
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In the Michigan 
model partici- 
pating provider 
organizations 
operate under the 
concept of a 
franchise. They 
take on specified 
responsibilities as 
partners in the 
Michigan oppor- 
tunity card and 
human investment 
system. 



Prom Aese prindi^ ctme eight recoaBnendatioDt of 
which two ait esp(^aUy imfWRtnt to this pi^.)* 

(1) Simplify access to all adult tniniiif and 
educational services, focnainf oo a oomnoo 
system so that all ddxens can partidpatB in the 
(wvelopment and managemem m dieir own skill 
enhanconentphm. 

(2) Develop a skills assessment tool for measuring 
Michigan's work readiness goal and defidtioD to 
use with each participant in all training and 
educational prooams. The ai se it i H c m will be 
used in deiBRmDing incoming ddll kvds (and the 
mix of services reqafaed), prmts toward 
compledkm, and in measuring enectiveness of 
prognms. 



Central to the Michigan system are (1) the intepation of 
human service deliveiy prognlffls, (2) a statewide ir^onnation 
services system, and (3) an MIS whidi features tfie use of a 
learner's individual smart credit card (the Opportunity Card) to 
maintain his or her service information. 

In the Michigan model participating movider organizations 
operate under the concept of a franchise. They take on 
specified req>onsilnlities as partners in die ^fich^ml 
oppornmity card and human uvestment mtem.21 The 
stakeholder omcept in the California adult emicadon servkM; 
delivery network will draw on features of the franchise model. 

The Opportunity C^ard will be used by participants to 
accoQ^lish die following: 

• assess their skills 

• devdcH) a personal skill enhancement plan 

• learn about training and education services, 
including job trends and salaries 

• receive job placement assistance 

• store anid hold a resume on their card for easy 
access and updates 

• receive tuition assistance 

Targeted users of the card include graduating high school 
seniors, Michigan Youth (3orps participants, and workers who 
lose their jobs due to plant closures and layoffs.^ 



21 •pnnchiie Stindaid* - Inoes and Optiom: A Woiktroup lUpoct lo the Micfaiian HnnMn Invcnnicnt Fiml Bo*^ 
October 19M. eipedaUy pegei 9-16. 

^ "Michifn Opporttaiity Card," Govemor Junes J. Blmdtanrt 1989 Sute d the Stale Mernge, Febniaiy 7. 19S9. 
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The nxxld hu been devdoped ami tested using a prototype 
card. lu implementatioo will begin at the two county beta test 
sites in Kalamtaoo and St Josqph counties in the spring of 
1990, with the actual testing to begin in the M.» 

The Opportunity Card will use the integrated cixcdt card 
technology. Infonnttioo will be kqpnt to and icad from the 
card via card readen serving as peripheiBl defvioes to the local 
microooinputer-based inforaaation mtem. The integntted 
ciicuit chip being used will hold woui 2000 chancteis of 
infonnation. Its current cost is about $12.00.>* 



Planning Issues 



The EduCardru is viewed as one component in an 
integrsbsd data svstenL Its purpose is to fiicilitaie data entry 
and accuracy and to entitle we user to shop for education and 
training services in a local region or statewide. This 
onpowerment and die creation of a cross agency data system 
have major implications for California's design and delivery of 
basic skuls education and training services. 

Information fhxn die adult education and basic skills card 
will be stored in a learner database. This daobase can be 
distributed among community information sendees and local 
providers as well as being centralized, probably widi the Adult 
Education Ir^tute during die design phase. This nnaster 
database will provide die means to monitor service deliveiy 
and begin to set realistic standards for performance 
measurement 

It is expected that the learner based information will 
include:** 

the unique identifier^ 
previous educational records 
relevant assessment information 
demographic and program eligibility information 
referral and leamer goals (plan) information 
education, training, and employment services 
received 

supportive services received 



^ Phone Gonverution with Allen Gandy. Coordinaior. Spedu Tiujecu and Services. Kalaiuzoo Valley Coomianity CoUeie. 
Kalamazoo, Micfai|an. 

24 /ML 

^ Thew dau elonems tit considered u prototype to be refined m later deiifn stegeg. 

^ The neer fimire oie of a oon^tetely aroqae ideiitifkr 1^^ 
rely on i social security namber or number code which can be forgotten or aooetaed by other usen. 

u 
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pre and post Mrdctpadon testing infonnatioo 
feamer satisnction 

a lesume of leaning related aocomplishments 



There is a 
substantial history, 
learning and set of 
policies regarding 
access to student 
information. 
There are stan- 
dard procedures to 
control levels of 
access to computer 
based information. 



In order to begin the design and testing of the £tfiiCarini • 
number of policy dedatoos must be oonsidend to guide dw 
process. These policy dedsioo areas include: 

(1) ProtecdoD of Penooal Privacy 

(2) Selection of Technology 

(3) Participatioos of Learners 

(4) Liability Issues 

(5) Standards for Learner Plans 

This secticm identifies die central issues as optirau and 
discusses them. 

Statutory, ethical and practical requirements dictate that 
learner privacy be insured c(»trcdhn^ access to peraonal 
infonnaticH), making the information available to the learner 
upcm request, and using the cards encryption features. These 
privacy issues need to bt addressed. 

The smart card concept presupposes the creation of an 
integnued adult education and base skills training system. It 
will enable easy access to services and Ae traddng cc services 
delivered and their outcomes. It ptesup poa es m aggressive 
outrnich C(»nmitnient to reduce illiteracy and die lack of banc 
skills. In diis context die EduCardm recommendatioo is a 
recommendation to begin to bdki a compiehensive adult 
educati(Mi and basic skills training system that crosses program 
and sponsoring agency boundaries. 

Before addressing odier policy and desisn issues, die 
Interim Steering Committee shouU pay particular attention to 
issues related to numdating jvecise and detailed policies and 
procedures protecting the privacy of learner information. 

While this technically is not necessary, die fact duit die 
EduCardm is a bold departure from current access and 
information management approaches strongly 'Suggests duit 
there should be a ccmtinued scrutiny to die protection of learner 
privacy. 

There is a substantial history, learning and set of policies 
regarding access to student information. There are standard 
procedures to control levels of access to ccmiputer based 
information. Finally die features of die EduCardm itself make 
privacy and security easier. 

The EduCardm addresses die program integration, 
information management, and performance measurement 
concerns which hinder the delivery of adult education and 
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basic skills tniningprognuns. However, it hu nunrgiMl utiliQr 
unless it addresses nwit than the aduh edncatioii md non- 
credit education services of the Qdiloniia Depaitinent of 
Education and Chancellor'i Office of the California 
Community Cdleges. 

The range of stakeholders and coUaboratini programs is 
expected to increase making die EduCardm very usefiil, and 
eventually ittdiq>ensaUe to the conduct of collaborative 

services. 

This anticipated multi-agency envinwrnent can complkate 
learner privacy and information security if procedures and 
policies are not anticipated from tfie very start 

It is the future prospects of die EduCardm which excites 
the possibility (rf its use. The premise is diat it oiSta the 
learner a friendly, cost effective approach to adult education 
program marketing and data management of leamer 
mfoimati(m. As the list of stakeholders and collaborating 
programs grows, the value of the EduCardm will also. 

The built in securi^ feamres of the EduCardm will 
improve. Personal idnitiners will be easily built into the card, 
making its misuse less likely. 

Access to learner information is an informati(m system 
concern. CcHnmon sense and substantial experience with the 
protection of student, financial and intelligence information 
can guide these safeguards. 

SELECTION OF TECHNOLOGY 

Several smart card technologies are bein^ used or just 
coming on the market It will be helpful to decide early in the 
design process which to use. The decision must address how 
to facihtate feasilnlity analysis, encourage cost analysis, and 
begin to thovf how it works. 

Initial research indicates three types of individual 
information card technology: (1) the magnetic card, (2) the 
smart card, and the (3) optical magnetic card. 

Magnetic Strip Card 

The magnetic strip card is limited by a minimal recording 
capacity (576 to 1200 bits, or about 120 to 240 characters of 
information), and limited security feamres. Current credit 
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cards fit diis model u do ATM and tnnsit hrt canls. Theie 
art about 220 million nuignetie 10^ 

The Intesrated Circuit 
or **Siiiart^ Card 



The integrated 
circuit (IC) card 
ranges from a 
simple memory 
access card to a 
microcomputer 
smart card. 



The integrated ciiciiit (IC) card ranges from a sinople 
memory access card to a nncrocompmer smart card One 
distinsuishing feature (tf die higher end smart caid is that it 
acts lite a computer, making decisions based on itrnnt and 
programming regarding data. This makes die card in its 
advanced form more dian a portable inform'ition storage 
canL^ It ina^ be sut^ect to i^yncal problems like warping or 
static electricity. 

The smart card contains a microch^ (IC) diat turjs it into a 
miniature cooqmter. The card*s memory can store lie hdder^s 
signature, picture and odier peitinem information which cam 
be chansed'' Odier parts of die diip can recoid and modify, 
by itself, information in its own non-volatile meoiory. It 
maintains security and data integrity by controlling read and 
write access authority.^ 

This i s an infant technology and as such diere will be nugor 
advances in the amount of information die smart card can use. 
Presently about 2,000 to 8,000 characters of infomiation can be 
stcnrtd on a smart card This is more than sufficient for die 
initial design and testing activities. 

Optical Memory Card 

The optical memory card features an optical recording 
medium embedded (m a plastic credit type card. This card can 
read alphanmneric, audio, photogn4>hs, fingerprints and 
signature. It can store far more information presentiy than die 
IC card. However, informatira can be written to it <mce only; 
tiierefore it cannot be updb^ted Card readers are quite 
expensive. This is likely to make die optical memory card 
impractical for EduCardm uses. 

The use of card technology comes from banking and debit 
account activities like transit fare cards. It has bwn used to 
facilitate economic transactions making it easier to purchase 
goods or use services. 



^'^ litfontuUioH Cv4 Ccmpmriim, Canon Opdcal Cud Project, Canon USA,, [nd]. 
^ U|on. Michel "Sman Card - Pieieni and Ininire." SmMieMi^ 2000, Op. CIL, patet 4-6. 
2' Maeaulay. David, Tk0 Wigr Things WoHt, Houghlon Mifflin Comptoy, 1981, page 351 
^Ufon,Oi».Cir..paget 6-9. 
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There tie two issues linked to uies of this techAok>|y~ 
security and iafioniiitioQ need*. Coft ooosideittiaM m ilao • 
factor but are complteatid by the teak of me of the 
technology. The magnetic and smait caidt are moie 
expensive, but the read-write devices are less expensive than 
with the OfXical magnetic canL 

Both the amait IC card and the optical magnetic caids ait 
extremely secure in that they can use encrypted identifiers and 
eventually user recognition techniques like voice, signatis^ 
photo, fingerprint or possibly eye scan identification. 

The sman card mproach suggests information demands in 
excess of that available to the current magnetic card 
technology. The suggested list of fd^ordM data elements'' 
probably could require upwards of 500 characters of 
information with the list likely to increase over time. 

The use of a general identity card, like a sooan driver's 
license or a card iSai c(Hnbines a range oi putdic service and 
commercial functions has many attractive fieanires. It is 
technically feasible for puUic service entitleooents and user 
demogrq)hics and identification infiicmatim to be merged witii 
general purpose banking or finandal inttimtion type catds. 
Likewise medical infonnation, next of kin, and annlar healtii 
and safety infOTmatira can be onnbined onto a general purpose 
card. These considerations, which presendy may be 
technically difficult and objectionable for policy, ethical or 
personal reasons, should not dominate the discussicms. 

PARTICIPATION OF LEARNERS 

A policy decision should be made on whether learner 
participation is mandatory or voluntary. 

Several policy 
issues revolve 
arou.idthe matter 
of learner 
participation. 
What happens to 
persons who do 
not want to use the 
EduCardry? 



The utility of the EduCardm is seizing the attention of 
adult learners and removing barrien to participation in 
available educati(m and basic skills programs regardtess of the 
agency or funding source. Users must reel that the card has an 
important vdue (real and symbolic) and that its use gives them 
a kind of special status or benefit. 

Several policy issues revolve around the matter of learner 
participation. What happens to persons who do not want to use 
the EoiCardnH Will they still receive services? How will the 
services differ? These concerns also have system design 
implications. 



31 The policy option paper on the "Imegnted Adult Educaiion Diu Syitem" (Uffesu prototype diu elemenu u • |uid« to future 
plmninf tnd de«t(a 
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The use of die fdluCordiM ontt be volontary. Pto ce dnw 
for assigniag uniqae letmer ID codes should be the same for 
lU panidpennf learoen and the optkxu mide clear at the point 
of issdngthecard. 

Endtlemeat to lecdvt icrvkes is denermined by eco n omic 
and other need-based criteria. An individual cannot be denied 
a service bectase he or she does not warn to use a caid wtikh 
may present real fears Osvnigrants) or symbolic (Uf brother) 
concerns whether founded or baseless. 

Learners must be encouraged to utilize the EduCardm by 
having the bfucfitt dearly explained u part of the Ofvenu 
marketing strategy. A pou^ vihklh initialty makes die canl 
free, but chtfges the learner the coat of the card plus data faipot 
costs if he (»r she later on wants to use die card, seems 
reasonable. 

The access policy should not change over time. Polides 
which dedde whether to grandfather in (do not charge) learners 
who initially did not sdect to use the EduCardm or similar 
considerations can be established later. 

LIABILITY ISSUES 



Liability and 
financial issues for 
service providers 
are inherent in the 
use of the 
EduCardjt, and the 
integration of 
service programs. 



Early attention should be paid to die likely liability and 
financial issues raised by the EduCardm and the data system. 

Liability and fmandal issues for service providers are 
inherent in the use of the EduCardm and the mtegraticMi of 
service programs. Chief among them are: 

• eligibility determination and disallowed costs 

• service payments and rdmbunements 

• EduCor^ ownership and costs 

• updating card inforaoation 

• learner's responsibilities 

Other financial and liability concerns will be identified in the 
course of implementing the integrated system.^^ 

Organizational arrangements in human service delivery 
have been made on the basis of program, contractual or referral 
basis. An integrated delivery system with an implidt set of 
free core services poses new cost sharing, allocation, and risks 
assodated with the learner transition through the delivery 
system. 



32 We hive ihe benefit of 1 tubiuntialtntoiimof woikpetfonnedontheieUNeibyiMichiiaiiiudyiraupM 
fintncial tundtidt. See 'LiabiUty Isniei and Of. iont." i Workgroup Repon of the Midugan Human Invwtmeni Rmd Botid. 
October 198S. 
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The potential liability issues should continue to be refined 
durinf the design and letdng phase (1990-19?3). DoriBglte 
tesdng phase, we expect thai some Idrjd of iiw wfency 
working group of stakdioUen 11^ study these conoenit. Tm 
local perspective will be the most beneficial in resoMng die 
associated issues. 

The liability and financial issues will be laxgely ideodfied 
and addressed during dw EduCardfu testing phase. They are 
administradve in natnre. The stakeholders should have 
consideiable say in how diese issues are resolved, reoMnlzlBg 
that the resultant policies will have to be unifcxm statewide. 

STANDARDS FOR LEARNER PLANS 



Central to 
the EduCardru 
concept is the 
creation of a 
uniform service 
delivery plan 
based upon 
assessment and 
counseling 
outcomes. 



For die EduCardm to be effective, coaaooa intake and 
assessment inforaiadcm should be devdoped on all learners. 
This requires a set (tf standards for learner plans which have a 
defined process, includes assessmen: tools mat are ooitqMurable, 
and are broad enough to serve all die prospective learners. 

Central to die EduCardm cmcrat is die creation of a 
unifomi service delivery phui based upon as s es s me nt and 
counseling outcomes. This presumes stakeholder agreement 
on die criteria for plan develoi»nenL The policy issue is when 
and how to develop diese standards. 

An essential part of reducing barriers to participation in 
adult education and basic skills oaining is to standudize the 
assessment and testing approaches. This gives all learners 
equal access to die range of learning choices. This may not 
mean diat all stakeholders will use die same instruments and 
mediods, but diat (1) die genenil criteria and steps are similar, 
and (2) diat diere is a crc:;^walk (con^arabiliQr) amcmg die 
assessment tools. 

It may be veiy prudent to adopt a common assessment 
process which will be used by all stakeholders and by all 
community adult education inforaiaticMi centers. Probably the 
most common model is die dute stage vocaticmal assessmrat 
process for disadvantaged students.^ This process consists of 
a set of foimal and inrarmal vocational assessment procedures 
to (1) identify personal-social traits and needs; (2) cmnpare 
current competencies and skill levels; and (3) recommend 
learning options, based on assessment results, matching skill 
levels, learning program options and job requirements. 



V»eatioiimlA$uuM*nl Meditfer SluUtUs S#mrf */ EJucalimuU nd M Tndidng AtntdM.V/iiAGnm m VocmmmI 
AtwMinait, Spediliwd Pracrami Bfwch, Cilifomia Depuunent of E4kicttion. April 1986. TUu model u reTiiwd m WooUqf. Van 
and Janice Lane. "Oevelopinf An Occupatiaaal CUiriculum for Seoondaiy Level Educatkoally Handicapped Youih Thiough the 
Vocational Aiiesiment Proceii," a Vocational Education Act Title D Grant, July 1. 1911 
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It is sttndaid for snaiiy education and tniiiiiig sspfkt 
providers to use diflbmit puuttiitif and assewmenf prooedmes 
iiKl looU to guide leaner dsvtm Tbeie tools laay be 
mandated (CAS AS, TABS, GATB) or self seleeied. 

The effort to develop a standard cafeecMwatiooal 
assessment moadi wu the outgrowth of a CaUfimia 
Department or education goal to mmde students emering the 
woikfbrce afker high school witn the basic e du c a tjo nal and 
occupational competencies for oMningful eaoploymett or 
postsecondaiy eduoidon.^ Their nproach wu lo define 
assessment as the infonnation needed to he^ create an 
iiKlividual learning plan based on langes of dknt 
characteristics and me pnyvider^s delivery system. 

This woric group, formed in 1985, developed a 
"comprehensive" assessment model for leaniers served by 
educaticm and job tnuning agendei Referred to u d^ 
"career/vocational" model, it provides the framework for 
learner assessment and the latinide to utilize a range of actual 
testing and assessment tools. 

The standardization of the staged appioadi to refining 
assessment is a important outcome. The enq>hasis is as mvicn 
on the process of assessment as it is <m the tools- 
Adopting a standardized assessment approach is very 
important to renxmng barriers to learner participation in d^ 
full range of adult educatim and basic skills tndnmg c^erings. 
Refinement of this process model over time and die actual 
instruments, tools and methods used are very impoitant 

A separate options paper addressing ""QtuUity Standards 
and Petformance Measures** covers the actual comnxmly 
defined and agreed upon criteria for determining learner and 
program perfomiance. Our role is to propose that the 
careerArocational assessment model be the OTganizing context 
for inclusion of actual performance measures* Our interest is 
beginning to adopt a flexible standard* 

The movement towards more performance based 
assessment is due in pan to the introduction of computer based, 
multimedia and other forms of nontraditional instruction which 
are not wholly amendable to ADA type measures. Over time 
we can expect to have far better data on learner perfonoumce 
anyone the types of interventions as well as among the 
providers. This presupposes that the assessment tools and 
strategies are reasonably consistent and that we can compare 
learner's skills and abilities among the assessment devices 
used. 
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Likewise, with the advent d in integrated dati tytmn we 
can develop better data on Seaning i^kt, nonnt tekandng 
expectations, and noons foi- leaner and provider paAjunaoot. 

The rote of the EduCardn is to pennit these teamcrplattS 
and assessooent data to easily motve with die learoer as^rmere 
within the state, and not necessarily require reiestini and 
assessnoent in the process. However, this presninoaes 
standnrdizatira of the process and c(»iq;>arability of the 
assessment tools. 



New Developments and Considerations 



New technologies 
will impact and 
make easier the 
implementation of 
the EduCardru. 



The increased public policy interest in using private sector 
approaches to aspects of human resource devdoptnent and a 
more maiicetplace method of pnxnoting user involvement has 
stimulated ideas like the EduCardnt 

NEW TECHNOLOGIES 

The new technologies which will impact and make easier 
the implennentation of the EduCardn and an integrated dioa 
system are aspects of con^uter and integrated circuit chip 
technology. Specifically they include computers, smart cards, 
and software: 

Computer hardware will be a key element in the EduCard 
system. Key developmtents concerning computers are: 

• Improved speed and graphics capability 

• Ability to access and use digital images 

• Improved capacities to store information 
inexpensively 

• The ability to use voice commands in machine 
communications 

The emerging integrated circuit chip technologies are 
described in this paper. Their evolution wiU lead to: 

• Low cost improvements in integrated circuit card 
memory 

• Wider acceptance of magnetic and integrated 
circuit card type technology'* 



Smart wd 2000, Op. CiL 
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The EduCardm will be driven by toftwait that ctn fead, 
write and utilize the kaner infcxmatioii in a relatioiial 
database. Changes ^i^h appear eflabent ait: 

• The im«a$cd use of object oriented progr anamin| 
making ac^ftwaie modificadon leu expemve 



training time and simpliqfing data entiy, editing 
and queries 

• Artificial intelligence advances, especially in 
>3roen system*' software wiU make it voy eaiv 
make madiine based judgments regiraing 
program eligibility and entitlements. TUs win 
enable paraprofessiooal pertonnd to serve as the 
intake persons and dieck eligiUlity. Routine 
eligilrility checking, sufajject to verification, can be 
handled by the eiqpert system software, and die 
ncm-routine cases can be certified by prctfessional 
personnel.^ 

CHANGING SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC NEEDS 

The transition to a lifelong learning society, driven by 
economic need and technology advances, is dm)nicled in die 
previous research leading to die ''StnUegle PUm far Adult 
Education^\ This analysis stresses die need to overcome a 

growing "skill gap**: 

• Economic and technological change is increasing 
the sldll requirements of work and daily life. 

• California faces serious skills deficiencies in an 
increasingly global econcmiy. 

• The changing wcnrkforce with at least one estimate 
that IS percent (S.lmiUicm persons) of the 
CaUfomia population has literacy performance 
deficiencies. 

Combine the skills gap problems, the level of school 
dropouts, and die changing demographics in California, and we 
have die need to seriously strengtiien die delivery of adult 
education and basic skills training.^^ 




^ Comey, Dtvid, 'T^ew tech not jutt acronyms; offer oompeiiiive advanugef", MIS W«#ik, November 13, 19S9, ptge 5S. 

^'^ These data and tiendi aie clearly let foith in the CmUfofniM FlMmfor AdiOi B^uU EiuUm, AAih Education Unk, 
Oiviiion of Yooth, Adult, and Alternative Educational Services, California Depamneni of Education, June 9, 19S9. 
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Key Findings of Literature Review 



An overall data 
system that links 
collaborating 
programs, without 
imposing undue 
burdens on 
providers, is 
needed. 



The liteimture review ar J badcground reteuch examines 
(1) the models for the EdyCatd^^ (2) the natuie of the card 
technology. (3) current uses and projected uses. 

EduCard^yioMs. There are several esmerinients which 
will give gui^uice for the EduCardm with the Michigan 
Opportunity Card serving as the initial inodeL Its devekmnent 
in California is likely to take a different approach, but wUl rely 
considerably on their experiences^and learmngs. 

How the Card Works. The smart card technology has 
three variations which ait discussed The integrated circuit 
smart type card receives the ax)st attention. 

Current and Future Uses. Cunent and future uses of the 
smart curd technology are based on denjAnds for being able to 
read and write mc»e information to and firom a molrile credit or 
debit type card. The USDA experiments which enable food 
stanq) mA other welfare recipients to access cash or food 
entitlements directly and their recently smart card feasibility 
interest should be watched widi interesi as should the Michigan 
Opponunity Card development 

The current adult education data system needs to be 
upgraded to reflect persons served, actual learning outcomes 
and performance, and learner demographics. Presently there is 
no inter-agency data system, other tfian those that are program 
specific. An overall data system that links collaborating 
programs, without imposing undue burdens on provicters, is 
nci^ded if the broader concept of Icjimcr access to services is 
implemented. The likely programs and stakchoWer agencies 
are identified. 
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Chapter 3 

Proposals to 

Implement Design and Testing 
of EduCardm 

Five proposed policy options drive the initial design of the EduCardm 
and set the stage for raining its use. 



1 his chapter identifies proposals for initial planning 
decisions. These prraosals should be evaluated against 
common criteria that reflect their likely usefulness and value to 
the evolving adult educaticm and basic skills delivery sys^. 
This section outlines the criteria to evaluate the proposes and 
examines each proposal against the descriptive criteria. Each 
proposal is examined in terms of its likely positive and 
negative impacts. 



Criteria for Evaluation of Proposals 



The criteria for evaluating the options are the same for 
data system related options papers. These criteria arc: 

( 1 ) Improve Lear.ier Access 

(2) Stakeholder Acceptability 

(3) Ease of Use 

(4) Maintain Learner Privacy 

(5) Cost Effectiveness 

(6) Improve Accountability 

While t' is some implied ovcriap among the criterion, 
they rcpresti.t jie critical features that begin to determine the 
exact nature of the EduCard^ and its uses. Exhibit 4 outlines 
the criterion and their basic features. 
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Exhibit 4 

CRITERIA FOR EVALUATING THE 
PROPOSALS 



IMPROVE LEARNER ACCESS 

• EaaeAmsnMBtattdRefernd 

• Reduce Papa-work 

• Increase Profrui Ckoices 

STAKEHOLDER ACCEPTABILITY 

• Mlnimiie Admlaiftrative Borden 

• Reduce Paperwork 

• Improve Performance Measvrement 

EASE OF USE 

• Minimal Staff Traininaand Retraining 

• Automated Electronic Reporting 

• Built-in Security 

COST EFFECTIVENESS 

• Minimize Information System and Data CoDection Costs 

• Minimize Hardware and Software Costs 

IMPROVE ACCOUNTABILITY 

• Improve Performance Measurement 

• Standardize Data Collection 
a Reduce Analysis Costs 



These five criterion will guide the development of rr*J 
analysis of initial planning proposals. 



The Pros and Cons of Proposals 



This section discusses the pros and cons of five proposals. 
These proposals deal with the following issues: 

(1) Learner Privacy 

(2) Which Type of Technology to Pursue 

(3) EduCardru^^^ 

(4) Liability and Financial Issues 

(5) Standards for Assessment 

The previous chapter identified these five basic issues. 
They will drive the continued design and testing of the 
EduCard-ru^ 
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PROTECT LEARNER PRIVACY 



Learner privacy 
is a paramount 
issue. It is 
recommended that 
significant 
commitment be 
given to ensuring 
that personal 
information not be 
misused. 



Learner privacy is t paramount issue. It is recommended 
that significant commitment be given to ensuring that personal 
information not be misused 




Nature and Value of Positive Impacts 



The value of the EduCardfu as a symbol for consumer 
driven service delivery and as an inexpensive tool for initiating 
and maintaining learner information has been discussed. As 
described in Exhibit 3, the learner is expected to go through a 
scries of decision steps and activities in the course of receiving 
learning services. At each important point information will be 
collected. This information collection can be substantially 
automated, with the exception of new information being 
written to die EduCardm- These decision points, depending 
upon die collaborating stakeholder agencies, are likely to 
include: 
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outreach 

initial intake 

assessment 

cntidemcnt eligibility 

special testing, if required 

referral 

plan 

receipt of supportive services 

adult education and basic skills services 

pre and post services testing 
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• enqployment preparation 

• job placement 

• training and retraining 

Having the capacity to readily collect and stem information 
at each step will provide significant advances in our ability to 
design strategies to recruit and retain the hard to serve, and to 
develop a reliable database of expected performance levels 
given variations in types of programs, modes of instruction, 
and support service demands. 

It will minimize repetitive administrative data collection 
and can be utilized for attendance as well as perfomiance 
information. It will streamline program audit and compliance 
record keeping and reduce adnunistrative burdens, while 
yielding organized, quality information on the learners being 
served, and (logically) thcrefOTC those not being served. These 
data for adult education are difficult to obtain routinely. 

The EduCardru will facilitate identifying program repeaters 
and program cheaters. While this is not a primary function, 
depending on the unique identifiers used, the learner who is 
ineligible for particular program services can be identified 

The need for personal and summary learner information is 
primarily at the aggregate or characteristic (sex. age. race) 
level. Assigning a personal identification number (PIN) as a 
surrogate for the person is the best protection. Access to PIN 
identities can be controlled. For example if a program staff 
person can only access an individual by name, they can be 
restricted to only a limited range of learner information. The 
California Community Colleges use the social security number 
as the PIN. New technologies offer some exciting alternatives. 

Costs of Operation and Negative Impacts 

The costs associated with the EduCardr^ and learner 
security arc: 

1. The card distribution and its replacement 

2. Access to card readers and of the learner database 

3. Privacy features as a part of software and 
developmental costs 

5. Data transmission 

6. Hata entry and management 

Very rough calculations suggest that these costs per learner 
over three years^ will be no more than $20 with the cost 



Three yctrs is used as ihc length of unic to tmomze the cosif of hardware, loftware and training. 
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decreasing as the cost of the EduCardxu drops from around 
$12.00 to $3,00,^ Policies regarding EduCard^ replacement 
when lost can change this. 

The privacy rcquircnients will not change these costs to any 
degree. They should be considered as part of the design 
specifications and calculations of these more automated costs 
compared with more traditional data collection should be 
made. 

Minor negative privacy impacts revolve around the extent 
and manner to which the learner will use the card over time. 
As in any experimental or demonstration setting, tiicsc impacts 
may decrease as the approach to data management becomes 
more accepted. However, there is a slight possibility of the 
misuse of the cards. Again newer personal identifier 
technologies like signatures, fingerprint, eye scans may not be 
untiiinkable in die near future. 



USE CIRCUIT CARD TECHNOLOGY 



Of the learner 
owned access and 
storage media now 
available, the 
integrated circuit 
card appears to 
be the most 
promising. 



Of the learner owned access and storage media now 
available, the integrated circuit card appears to be the most 

promising. 




Nature and Value of Positive Impacts 

The costs, utility and security of using integrated circuit 
cards arc as follows: 

Cost. The IC card is the most versatile of the three 
memory card technologies we have identified. Over time the 
costs per character of information will fall and the amount of 




The costs of these cirds. depending on the tcchnologictl »dvtncc$. will decrease wiih increifed volume. This plus the rapid 
increase in tviiltble memory mikes it hird to esumiie their cost. Current costs, iccording to Allen Gindy. ire ibout $12 for lOK biu 
(2000 chincters) of tviilible memory. 
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Use of the 
EduCardra should 
be a right and 
opportunity, not a 
requirement. 



useable information will grow. The cost of the peripheral card 
reader is currently reasonable and will decrease in cost 

Utility. The IC card is still not in widespread use. 
However, its potential meniory capacity, the add on features 
like tiie calculator and multifunction possibilities makes it the 
most useful of the three alternatives. 

Security. The encryption features and emerging user 
recognition abUities makes the IC card more secure than 
current ATM type cards. 

Nature and Value of Negative Impacts 

The nature and impouance of negative impacts associated 
with integrated circuit cards are as follows: 



Accidental Damage. One resource suggests that the IC 
cards are vulnerable to accidental static electricity damage and 
warping. These are matters for further research. 

Accidental Loss. All cards, regardless of their memory 
features and capacities, are subject to loss. The most inq>ortant 
thing is that the card replacement, regardless of who bears the 
cost, is not expensive. Likewise, the ability to access and input 
replacement and new learner information must br simple and 
possible from remote locations. Again this is not a function of 
card type but of system design. 



Use of the EduCardxu should be a right and opportunity, 
not a requirement. The EduCardju should be readily available, 
but its use should be voluntary. 



OPTIONAL PARTICIPATION 
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Nature and Value of Positive Impacts 

Individuals cannot be excluded from a program service 
because they will not use the Edi^ardm. They can be given 
inducements to use it, and can reasonably be expected to pay if 
later on they determine the advantages and wish oat. The 
major positive impact is to indicate that the card is a useful 
tool; but that because it is not required, it is a tool that will not 
be misused. Its use should be treated matter of facdy with the 
understanding the many learners have entitlements to basic 
skills learning and that their dislike or distrust of the 
EduCardtu cannot preclude access. 

Nature and Value of Negative Impacts 



Involvement of 
local stakeholders 
is critical to the 
successful design 
of the EduCardru* 



Making use of the EduCardju optional increases data 
collection costs and will result in the likely loss of some 
learner data. 

The learner and the provider will share in the additional 
burden of two data collection measures. It will add to the 
administrative burden, but may be less, than if there was no 

EduCardru' 

INVOLVE STAKEHOLDERS 




Nature and Value of Positive Impacts 

The introduction of the EduCard^ and other strategic 
recommendations docs not happen in a vacuum. Legislative, 
policy and program changes will continue to occur. The 
participation of the stakeholders, especially in the 1990-1993 
design and testing phase is important to dctcrnuning realistic 
responses to liability and financial issues associated with the 
use of the EduCardj^. 
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It will be difficult, in si)itc of the Michigan experiences, to 
identify the policy and procedural issues. Further, the 
participating stakeholders should not be presented with policy 
fait accompli without their considered advice. 



Nature and Value of Negative Impacts 



It is less time consuming to propose policies and 
procedures and allow time for providers and other interested 
parties to reply. 



The EduCardjy 
should be designed 
to function within 
a comprehensive 
and explicit 
assessment and 
placement process. 



ADOPT CAREER ASSESSMENT MODEL 

The EduCardjM should be designed to function within a 
comprehensive and explicit assessment and placement process. 




Recommendation 7, Quality Standards and Performance 
Measures, seeks to produce a uniform, comparable approach to 
learner assessment and learner achievement. It will permit the 
EduCard^ and th«i conununity information services to provide 
prospective learner and the providers with quantitative 
information on provider services and achievements with 
different types of learners. 

This paper does not specify this assessment model. 
However, it docs rcconunend the shell or process within which 
these measures, in part, can fit (See Exhibit 5). 

The term "career" addresses assessments focused on the 
learner's career development process. The first stage is 
preliminary screening using primarily career and vocational 
interest inventories and paper-pencil aptitude tests. 
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EThibitS 
PROPOSED EDUCARDru 
THREE STAGE PROCESS 



Stage 1: Preliminary Screening 

Stage 2: Initial Agency Screening 

« Part A * Prevocational Assessment 
. Part B • Basic Vocational Aptitude 

State 3: Vocational Exploratim and Work Sampling 



Stage I screening can be integrated into career guidance 
classes or workshops. The information helps learners in career 
decision nialdng with counselors or ad\dsors helping examine 
the realism of these decisions. An ideal plan includes local 
labor market implications, education and training options and a 
proposed sequence of learning needed to reach designated 
goals. 

Stage n addresses fornud and informal assessment 
techniques used to screen learners into job training or 
placement programs like vocational education, ROP, JTPA, 
and GAIN. The targeted learners are persons identified in 
Stage I as not being ready for enrollment or placement TTiesc 
assessments include interviews, structured observations, 
interest inventories and pioblem solving vocational aptitude 
tests. 

Stage in is work sampling and vocational exploration for 
persons who are still shown to be not ready for enrollment or 
placement in learning or employment These assessments are 
more rigorous job task and work performance in namre.s 

Nature and Value of Positive Impacts 

The use of EduCard^ presumes cross agency standards in 
assessment and terminology. Cross agency data must be 
amenable to comparison, though there is no need for nor 
possibility of completely uniform procedures. 

The three stage career assessment model is generally 
accepted by the potential range of education and basic skills 
stakeholders. It provides a process and structure for vocational 
assessment and plan preparation, but leaves room for die 
inclusion of new and more refined assessment and quality 
standards. 
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Nature and Value of Negative Impacts 

Adopting a broadly defined process can be said to preclude 
the adoption of more rigorous assessnnent and testing 
standards. 

CROSS-MATRIX ANALYSIS AND 
DISCUSSION 

There are five initial policy planning proposals. They arc: 

• Pay Strict Attention to Learner Privacy 

• Use the Integrated Orcuit Technology 

• Make Use EduCard^ Voluntary 

• Involve Stakeholders in Liability and Financial 
Policy Decisions 

• Standardize the Assessment and Testing Process 
Using the Career Assessment Model 

It is expected that this paper will effect other key policy 
issues to be included in preparation for the next document 
The dynamic link between the integrated adult education data 
system, the community information sendees, and the 
EduCardru cannot be stressed enough. 

Exhibit 6 compares the recommended options against the 
six evaluation criteria. Readers are urged to reassess these 
recommended in light of the evaluation criteria or identify 
other useful criteria. 
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Exhibit 6 

ILLUSTRATIVE CROSS-MATRIX COMPARISON OF 
RECOMMENDED OPTIONS VU COMMON CRITERIA 



Criteria: 



Options: 



■bflity: 



EamoI MuDUk Cott 



povaqn 



(1) Ensure Lcamcr Privacy 



(2) Utilize Ihc Integrated 

Circuit (IC) Card Technology 



(3) Have fdwCarc/ni Use Be Voluntary 



(4) Involve Stakeholders in Liability 
and Finance Decisions 



(5) Use Career Assessment Model for 
Cross-Agency Standards 



Degree of Impact. 



High 



Medium [_ 



Low 



NOTE: Assessments within each criteria should also include negative impacts (e.g. moderate 
negative impact and strong negative impact). 
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Advisory Recommendations 



The preceding proposals have been reviewed by the Data 
and Information Subcommittee of the Interim Steering ^ 
Committee.^ Based cm this review, a number of lotions, 
clarifications and changes have been made to staff pit^)osals. 
One proposal has beoi added and one proposal has been 
moved to another policy options paper. The following arc the 
staff and subcomminee recommendations. 

ACTION ON PROPOSAL 1 
(NevF Proposal) 



Adopt New Proposal 1. This new proposal identifies the 
EduCardju as serving multiple agencies across the state with 
the possibility of local additions to the contents of the card 




^0 Members of thif f ubcommiuee in tlphabeticiJ order tie: Chirici C*riion, Dean of Inrtruction, Bikenfield CoUege; Ronald 
Gnsiock Vice Preiidcni, Community Affairs, WelU Far|0 Bank, San Francifco; 'Diomai Johnson, Assistant Superintendent 
Haciendi U Pucntc Unified School District, U Puenie; Henry Page, Principal, Palo AUo Adult School; Dick Raoes, Umi Manager, 
IBM Costa Mesa; Frances Ruiz, ESL Teacher, Corona-Noico Adult School; Pnny Sananikooe, Assutant Director, United Cambodian 
Community, Inc., Long Beach; and Gary Strong, Sute librarian, California Suie Librmry, SaCTimenia 
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ACTION ON PRC ''OSAL 2 
(Originally Proposal 1) 



Accept Proposal 2 (as revised). Revise Proposal 2 to read as 
follows: 



ACTION ON PROPOSAL 3 
(Originally Proposal 2) 



Accept Proposal 3 (with minor revisions as indicated in 
brackets) for short term. Based on subsequent feasibility 
studies, specific pros and cons and technical capabilities of 
"smart card technology," especially privacy aiiJ security 
capabilities, should be added to the proposal. 
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ACTION ON PROPOSAL 4 
(Originally Proposal 3) 

Accept Proposal 4 (with change in title). Revise Proposal 4 
to read as follows: 




ACTION ON PROPOSAL 5 
(Originally Proposal 4) 



Accept Proposal 5 (as proposed). 



andUabiUtli 




ACTION ON PROPOSAL 6 
(Originally Proposal 5) 

Move Proposal 6 to Policy Option Paper 3. This proposal 
will become Advisory Proposal 7 of the Community Adult 
Education Information Services Policy Options Paper 3. 
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Chapter 4 

Conclusions and Future Actions 

These policy proposals and the upcoming feasibility analysis will 
enhance the development of the EduCard^ and elaborate the links of 
tomorrow's adult education information infrastructure. 



his pap)cr addresses fundamental policy issues that will 
guide the developnicnt of the EduCardj^ nKxiel. The process 
for developing, reviewing and enacting the strategies and shon 
term policies will have four reoccurring steps in whirh policy 
options and proposals arc developed, reviewed by agency 
heads for their acceptability, and then adjusted until they arc 
acceptable to the heads of collaborating agencies. 

The funher development and analysis of the recommended 
EduCardru issues and options will be performed by the Adult 
Education Institute for Research and Planning under the 
guidance of the Interim Steering Committee and its 
subcommittees. TTie five proposals presented in this paper will 
be reviewed, revised and analyzed further during the feasibility 
analysis io gain clarity, acceptance to basic skills agencies, the 
business community, learners* groups and other stakeholder^. 

Any policy recommendations of the Interim Steering 
Committee will need to be reviewed by State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Bill Honig, and California Community 
College Chancellor, David Mertes, as well as heads of other 
participating agencies. The Institute staff and consultants will 
work under the guidance of the Interim Steering Committee to 
reconcile the requirements, concerns and differences of 
participating agencies. 

This review and discussion process is designed as a 
progressive cycle of public comment and dialogue among 
agency heads. Steering Committee Members and Institute 
personnel. 

The time period for this feasibility analysis is about four 
months. The pace quickens-but crucial decisions are made. 
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